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"In London, of the eleven gas companies six practice copartnership; but these six have forty times as much capital and produce thirty-four times as much gas as the other five, and all sell it at a cheaper rate."
Nevertheless, in these companies both co-operative management and profit-sharing are, far from complete.
In the United States there are numerous examples of successful co-operative management and profit sharing based on inducing the workers to take up shares in the stock of the company. One corporation conducting a highly seasonal industry divides net profits equally between shareholders and the profit-sharing payroll, but pays the dividend to payroll only in stock, the company promising to buy on demand from any employe his stock at par, and all the profit-sharers promising that they will sell their shares back to the company at par if they leave the service. This is certainly an ingenious modification of the ordinary dividend to payroll in stock; but the company's experience with it is too short and its business too peculiar to permit any safe inference as to its applicability in general. In this company profit-sharing and co-operative management are alike limited to employes who are all-the-year-round workers; and these workers are paid weekly wages whether they are sick or well, and whether business is brisk or slack, and they expect to work long hours during the peak of the business, and receive no additional pay for overtime. There arc also interesting examples oF giving consumers a share in the profits of the concerns from which they buy, and many examples of co-operative buying and selling by neighborhoods. But the methods employed to secure profit-sharing have often been ill-devised, and the results in successful cases have, as a rule, not been published.
Any kind of profit-sharing will succeed which appeals to the fundamental motives that have for many centuries past induced men, rising out of barbarism, to be industrious and frugal, and to keep their promises and contracts. These motives are love of home and its surroundings, and of parents and brothers and sisters in the first home and of wife and children in the second, the desire to have steady employment and to accumulate property for the sake of home and descendants, and the hope of freedom from the dread of disabling sickness or accident, premature death, and a forlorn old age. Free Governments give these motives play, and a democratic administration of business will do the same. Genuine partnership between labor and cap-